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A M 0 11 NING SONG. 

I wake this morn, and all my life 
Is freshly mine to live; 

The future with sweet promise rife, 

And crowns of joy to give. 

New words to speak, new thoughts to hear, 

New love to give and take; 

Perchance new burdens I may bear, 

For love's own sweet sake. 

New hopes to open in the sun, 

New efforts worth the will; 

Or tasks with yesterday begun 
More bravely to fulfill. 

Fresh seeds from all the time to be, 

Are in my hands to sow, 

Whereby, for others and for me 
Undreamed-of fruit may grow. 

In each white daisy ’mid the grass 
That turns my foot aside, 

In each uncurling fern I pass, 

Some sweetest joy may hide. 

And if, when eventide shall fall 
In shade across my way, 

It seems that nought my thoughts recall 
But life of every day. 

Yet if each step in shine or shower 
But where Thy footstep trod, 

Then blessed be every happy hour 
That leads me nearer God. 

— Chamber's Journal 


THE STORY OF A PARROT. 

Some forty years ago. there lived in the quiet town of East 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, a much respected Quaker family by the 
name of Whittier. They were hard-working, thrifty farmers, and 
th*eir home was known to all the poor in that section; no one was 
ever turned away from their door unpitied, unclothed, or unfed. 

Even the Indians had respected Grandfather Whittier in the 
stormy times of the Indian war. His house had stood near a 
garrison, but he would accept of no protection from the soldiers. 
He did not believe in the use of weapons; he treated the savages 
kindly ; they owed him no ill-will, and feared no harm. 

Among Mr. Whittier’s children was a boy named John, who had 
a very feeling heart and a quick mind. He was a hard-working 
farmer lad, who knew more of the axe, the sickle and hoe than the 
playthings of childhood. Indeed, New England children had but 
a glimpse at the sunniness of youth in those hard times; no long 
daisied walks, stretching far into life, they could call their own. 

His early education consisted of a few weeks’ schooling for a 
number of winters in the district school. A queer sort of a school 
^ was —kept a private house. The schoolmaster was a kind, 
good man, and he did not ply the birch very vigorously, like most of 
the schoolmasters in these old times. He was more like Oliver 
Goldsmith, who used to govern his school by giving the children 
sugar-plums and telling them wonderful stories. John loved him, 
and spoke a kind word for him when he became a man. 

In the library there is a beautiful poem called “Snow-Bound,” 
—a very good poem for good people to read. Now the boy lived 
in just such a home as is described in that poem, and his boyhood 
was passed among just such scenes as are pictured there. You 
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may like to read it some day, so we need not try to tell what has 
been told so well 

He was a poet in boyhood. He did not know it. There are 
many 7 poets who do not. He loved to love others and be loved ; he 
could see things in nature that others could not see,—in the woods 
and fields; in the blue Merrimac; in the serene sky 7 of the spring, 
and the tinges of the sunset. He had but few books,—perhaps no 
books of poetry, for music and poetry his father classed among the 
“vanities” which the Bible denounced. But there was much poetry 
in the Bible; his “Pilgrim’s Progress” was a poem ; and nature to 
him was like a book of poems, for there was poetry in his soul. 

He used to express his feelings in rhyme; how could the boy 
help it ? He one day wrote one of these poems on some coarse 
paper, and sent it privately to a paper called the Free Press, 
published in the neighboring town of Newburyport. 

The editor of the paper, whose name was Garrison—William 
Lloyd Garrison, you may have heard the name before—found the 
poem tucked under the door of his office by the postman, and notic¬ 
ing that it was written in blue ink, was tempted to throw it into 
his waste-basket. But Mr. Garrison had a good, kind heart, and 
liked to give every one a chance in the world. He read the poem, 
saw there was true genius in it, and so he published it. 

Happy 7 was the Quaker farmer boy when he saw his verses in 
print. He felt that God had something in store in life for him— 
that he was called in some way to be good and useful to others. 
He wrote other poems, and sent them to Mr. Garrison. 

They were full of beauties—these poems. Mr. Garrison one 
day asked the postman from what quarter they came. 

“I am accustomed to deliver a package of papers to a farmer- 
boy in East Haverhill. I guess they come from him.” 

Mr. Garrison thought he must ride over to East Haverhill and 
see. 

So he went one day, and found a slender, sweet-faced farmer- 
boy working with his plain, practical father on the farm. The boy 
modestly acknowledged that he had written the poems; at which 
his father did not seem over well pleased. 

“You must send that boy to school, Friend Whittier,” said Mr. 
Garrison. 

Friend Whittier was not so pure; but the good counsel of the 
Newburyport editor, in the end, was decisive. The boy was sent 
to the academy. 

John is an old man, almost sixty years of age. He lives at 
Amcsbury, near the beautiful Merrimac, that he loved in youth. 
Almost every boy and girl in the land can repeat some of the poems 
he has written. 

He has no wife and children, yet his home is cheerful and social, 
and is open to the stranger, like his father’s and grandfather’s of 
old. 

In common with most men of genius, he is very fond of pets, and, 
among these favorites, little animals and birds have their place. 
It is of one of these household pets that we have a story to tell. 

She was a parrot, and she belonged to that respectable branch 
of the parrot family named Polly. Polly succeeded, among her 
master’s favorites, a smart little bantam, who once had the free¬ 
dom of the house, and who perished, we think, in unequal contest 
with an evil-disposed cat. 

Polly, too, had the freedom of the house at times, and used to sit 
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on the back of the poet’s chair at his meals, and the two sometimes 
held very profound and confidential conversations together. 

The poet is a pious man. We have seen the little Quaker church 
to which he goes regularly on Sundays and Thursdays for silent 
worship; it is a quiet rural fane, and seems like a little school-house 
in the wood. Polly, who had been badly brought up, became de¬ 
mure and well-behaved immediately after her adoption ; so, for a 
time, the poet and Polly were in perfect sympathy. 

One Sabbath day, Polly, who had doubtless heard much about 
large views from the poet’s learned visitors, thought that she would 
take a somewhat larger view of the world. So, as the people were 
going to church, she climbed upon the top of the house, and sat 
upon the ridge-pole. It then occurred to her, that, having reached 
a more exalted sphere of thought and action, she would behave well 
no more. She had been in bad company before she had fallen in 
with her new friends, and her memory was very good. 

So Polly began to denounce the peole going to church in very 
shocking language. She was doing the poet great scandal, and 
exciting marked public attention, when her astonished master ap¬ 
peared, rake in hand, and proceeded at once to administer discipline 
by bringing her down from her high position and subjecting her to 
plain Quaker discipline. 

Polly was in disgrace for a time, but she succeeded in re-establish¬ 
ing her character again, though it was not thought certain that her 
goodness would be able to withstand very grave temptation. 

One day, Polly succeeded in reaching the house-top again, and 
began to congratulate herself on the recovery of her former high 
position and freedom. She reached the top of the chimney this time, 
and was seen tilting up and down and trying her wings, as though 
preparing to launch out into the air on a long voyage of discovery. 
Suddenly, she was gone. Where? No one had noticed which 
direction she had taken. No one had heard her shout of triumph 
in the glad, sunny air. But Polly was gone. 

The news flew through the village that the parrot had left her 
home, and became a very stray bird. The children looked for her 
in tin 1 fields, and the farmers in the woods ; every one tried to keep 
ears and eyes open day and night, but nothing of Polly was seen 
or heard. The poet’s house was no longer filled with quiet glad¬ 
ness, for the inmates all pitied the bird when night came on, and 
imagined that she was far away in the woods, hungry and out in 
the cold. Two days passed and no tidings were brought of the 
wandering bird. The neighbors began to think that, like one of 
Shakespeare’s heroes, she had died “and made no sign.” On the 
third night, when two young persons, as we have heard the story, 
were sitting in one of the rooms in the cottage, they were startled 
by a sound, as though some evil-disposed intruder had concealed 
himself in the fire-place. An investigation was determined upon; 
the fire-place was opened, and lo ! “Poor Polly !” 

She was a very damaged bird. She had fallen down the chimney 
when just about to soar to the skies, and, landing in a very dark 
place, probably thought that there had been an eclipse of the sun, 
or that night had come on in some manner not accounted for in her 
limited astronomy. She maintained silence three days; she had 
nothing to say. 

Polly’s high aspirations were blighted from that hour. She was 
a discouraged, disappointed bird. She grew silent and pined away, 
and, like other bold adventurers who have been brought plump 
down when just about to launch out on the breezes of fame, she 
died of her bruises and of a broken heart. 

Her decline was marked with sincere regret, and there was a 
sorrowful tenderness in her master’s tone, as she watched her in 
these adverse and altered days. 

Poor Polly ! — Hezeldah Butterworth in St. Nicholas for Feb. 


HOW GOAL IS FORMED. 

Well boys, what are you looking at so eagerly? Only a piece 
of coal, do you say, Charlie ? I should n’t suppose you could find 
anything worth looking at in a smutty piece of coal. Ah, well! I 
am glad my boys have found that only a piece of coal, as Charlie 
calls it, it is worth looking at. 

I think I can tell you something about it that will make you 
open your eyes wider still. You know how astonished and puzzled 
you were the other night at the tricks of the “magic-man,” who 
turned beans into sugar-plums, and did all sorts of wonderful 
things before your very eyes. Now this piece of coal is the most 
wonderful piece of magic in the world. Suppose I tell you that 
this hard black lump once had life. Yes, boys, I am in earnest. 
That black lump is really one of the most wonderful things in the 
world. It was once a delicate little plant, turning ever to the sun, 
and bending and nodding with every breeze. It is almost beyond 
belief, and I don’t wonder that you shake your heads. Many 
people older than you would do the same if told that the coal, to 
which they owe so much, and which they use quite as a matter of 
course, once made up great forests which covered vast areas. They 
know it comes somehow out of the earth, and as long as it contin¬ 
ues to come, and doesn’t cost more than so much a ton, they don’t 
bother themselves with questions as to what it is. I have no 
doubt many regard it as a peculiar kind of rock. I want my boys 
to know better, and so let us see if we can’t explain the mystery 
about it. 

Well, then, in the first place, plants are composed principally of 
two gases ana a substance called carbon. The gases are oxygen 
and hydrogen. You can easily remember the word carbon. Now 
when a plant begins to decay, these two gases escape into the air, 
while the carbon stays and forms coal. So remember that coal is 
chiefly carbon, and it gets the carbon from plants. 

Since it has been proved that coal does come from plants, and 
that our vegetation nowadays makes little or no coal, we know 
that when the great beds of coal were formed everything must have 
been specially arranged for it. The world was n’t then as it is 
now. It was just sky and water, with here and there patches pf 
land. There were great marshes everywhere. Sometimes these 
would dry up and become dry land. Then again the sea would 
come rushing in over the land, and form new marshes. There 
were no birds in the air ; no people upon the land. Only reptiles 
and marsh loving beasts roamed around in the soft clay. All was 
quiet and desolate, yet it was not a dreary time. In the marshes 
and on the land grew beautiful trees. Plants ran wild everywhere. 
It was a world of living green. Now, it was simply on account of 
the marshy land that this vegetation made coal, while our own 
does not. 

I told you that a time was specially planned for coal-making. 
As the plants and leaves decayed, they fell into the water. The 
gases could still escape, but the carbon, being covered from the 
action of the air, was left. This is the simple explanation. Silently 
and with no human eye to see, the work went on year after year, 
century after century. 

A few of the plants in those days of gigantic forests were like 
what we have—beautiful ferns as large as many trees. Such now 
grow only in the tropic. “Horse-tails,” as-ypu call them, which 
are now seldom over two feet high, grew then as high as twenty 
feet. Conifers, like our firs and pines and cedars, were very 
abundant. But the two most important trees in coal-makiug have 
entirely disappeared from our forests. One of these had no branches 
but was covered with leaves and crowned with a cluster at the 
top. Sometimes they were sixty feet high. 
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But you don’t see how we know that trees did make coal ? 
There are several reasons. If you should put a piece of coal under 
a microscope, and examine it carefully, you would see the vegeta¬ 
ble fibers in it. It is the best proof we could have. Then, besides 
in many places stems and leaves are found in the coal, and 
sometimes trunks of trees are standing in the beds. Again wood 
contains silica or sand, and this is found also in coal. You don’t 
understand it as well as I hope you will when you are older ; but 
you can believe it now, and some day prove i t for yourselves. 

I want you to look at this bright, beautiful diamond. Put that 
black, smutty piece of coal by the side of it. Wouldn’t you think 
they had about as little in common as any two things in the world ? 
Yet they are made of the same substance—carbon. And although 
diamonds are themost valuable of gems, and eagerly sought after, 
the world could get along without them much better than without 
their black and often despised relation.— From “By the Hearth ,” 
St Nicholas. 


A BOX TRICK TO BEAT HARTZ. 

According to travellers’ stories—the best of all evidence, as 
everybody knows—there used to be in India a school of vagabonds 
who got their living bv dying. For a very modest sum they would 
emulate the frogs which are periodically discovered alive in solid 
rock—or in tree trunks, overlaid by innumerable rings of-annual 
growth—and retire for a specified period from the cares of this 
life. They professed to have such control over their vital processes 
as to be able to die at will, and would allow themselves to be sealed 
up in coffins or tied up in blankets, and buried underground for a 
week or a month, or more. 

A very circumstantial account of such an operation was given by 
Sir Claude Wade. When he was at the court of Pamjet Singh, in 
1837, a fakir was thus buried for six weeks, a company of soldiers 
guarding the place of his interment to prevent untimely resurrection. 
At the end of the six weeks the seals were found intact; and on re¬ 
moving the lid of the box which served as a coffin, the white linen 
bag in which the fakir had been placed was found to be mil¬ 
dewed. When the bag was opened, the temporarily dead man’s 
arms and legs were found to be shriveled and stiff; and his head 
reclined, corpse-like, on his shoulder. To all appearance he was as 
dead as an Egyptian mummy, no pulsation or other evidence of 
life being discoverable. He was then turned over to tho mani¬ 
pulations of his servant, who made warm applications of various 
kinds, whereujion the arms and legs gradually returned to their 
normal state. He then removed the wax and cotton with which 
the fakir’s nostrils and ears had been closed, and after half an hour 
the devotee was able to speak. All of which Sir Claude vouches 
for as an eye-witness, with an air of truthfulness rivaling that of 
About’s clever story of the man with the broken ear. 

This art of dying at will and coming to life again appears not to 
be monopolized by the Hindoos. At least one Englishman in 
modern times, if human testimony is worth anything, has attained 
it. His name was Townsend, Colonel Townsend of the British 
army in India. This man could go into a death-like trance at 
will, so skillfully counterfeiting real death that the most critical 
observers were deceived. On one occasion the experiment was 
made in the presence of Dr. Cheyne, who reports upon the case, 
Dr. Baynard and a Mr. Skrine. All three felt his pidse ; it was 
distinct, though small and thready; and his heart had its usual 
beating. He then composed himself on his back and lay motion¬ 
less for some time. Gradually all signs of life disappeared, till 
there was no pulse, no beating of the heart, and a mirror held 
before his mouth gave no indication of breath. 


The witnesses discussed this strange appearance for a long time, 
finally concluding that he had carried the experiment too far and 
was really dead. As they were about to leave him. a slight motion 
of his body was observed, and a beating of the heart. In a little 
while he began to breathe, and gradually life was fully restored. 

This account has been accepted as trustworthy and credible by 
high medical authorities, and so likewise have those given of the 
fakirs who carried the experiment a degree further than Colonel 
Townsend, and submitted themselves to actual burial. 

It is a pity the art has not been more widely cultivated ; it would 
afford such a convenient refuge for geniuses born ahead of their 
time. On finding their generation too stupid to apjireciate their 
grand discoveries and projects, they could retire for a season until 
in the regular course of events the masses should overtake them. 
Then instead of writing a book and depositing it, sealed, in a public 
library, to be opened in the year 1975, or such a matter, they could 
themselves be so deposited, duly labeled and preserved, till their 
time should come. We could name a good many whose acquaint¬ 
ances would gladly provide fireproof quarters for them and their 
projects for a century or two. The only" fear that the fakirs had of 
protracted burial was that in the meantime their servants might 
die and there be no one left to resurrect them. In cases such as 
we have imagined, there would be no risk of this sort to deter the 
devotee, the community at large assuming the responsibility.— 
Scientific American. 

HOURS OF SLEEP. 

We all know that sleep is as necessary to the support of animal 
life as food. Our vital machinery would soon wear out without it, 
and if it were not for the intervals of healthful insensibility that 
sleep affords to the brain, we should all go mad with too much 
thinking. Even plants sleep, and the cold lymph chat flows 
through their venous systems would cease to circulate if the active 
principles of their existence were not recruited by repose. Chil¬ 
dren are believed to grow faster during their slumber than when 
awake; and, although some very smart modern philosophers have 
advanced the theory" that it is possible for man to live and enjoy 
life without, sleep, the doctrine like the equally absurd dogma that 
it is possible to live without sustenance, is so manifestly absurd 
that common sense laughs it to scorn. But bed is not for sleep 
solely. We lie down to slumber, but we pass many an hour in bed 
calculating, planning, hoping, imagining. The course of our lives 
is shaped, to some extent, as we lie between the sheets and blaukets. 
Of the still night and the early morning are born mighty schemes 
that are carried out in the stirring day. The mind awakes from a 
profound and dreamless slumber with all its faculties invigorated 
and emboldened. Difficulties that appalled us when fatigued and 
overworn lose half their terrors in the presence of an intellect 
strengthened by perfect rest. Sleep is to the brain what prostra¬ 
tion on the bosom of their mother earth was to the Titans—arising 
from it “giants refreshed.” Perhaps the myth which represents 
the “flooring” of those rebellious demigods as having such a genial 
effect on their muscular powers, was intended to typify the uses of 
“tired nature’s sweet restorer.” There are both strength and 
wisdom in the pillow, else why should the propriety of consulting 
it have grown into a proverb ?— Rlustrated Household Magazine. 

“Should a Superintendent commonly do all the talking, in a 
teacher’s meeting as ours does ?” asks a writer in a prominent reli¬ 
gious paper, to which the editor replies: “Notunless all the teachers 
are deaf and dumb.” 

How does this sound, when applied to our Deaf-mute Institu¬ 
tion Sunday Schools? 
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WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 1, 1875: 

In our next issue we shall publish an interesting sketch by 
“Laura.” 

Our subscribers who have received unsigned receipts as reminders 
of the expiration of their subscription, will please attend to them. 

Wanted. —Numbers of The Silent World for May 15, 1872; 
December 7, 1873 and February 1, 1874, for which we will pay 
ten cents each. 

In The Silent World for January 1st. in its column of 
“Institution News” there appears a paragraph headed “New Bruns¬ 
wick” in which the object of the establishment of the Institution at 
that place is set forth in the following words. “It was established 
solely to give better education as well as better food than is obtained 
elsewhere in the Maritime Provinces.” 

Now since the Halifax Institution has been for the last eighteen 
years the only recognized Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in the 
Maritime Provinces, i. e. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island and New Foundland. it will be seen that we have 
in an unguarded moment allowed the publication of what appears 
to be a gross slander upon the Halifax Institution. Next the 
Principal, there are none who regret the publication more than 
we do ; and we would in all sincerity apologize for it and ask 
that such of our cotemporaries as may have quoted the paragraph 
contradict it in justice to Mr. Hutton, the Principal; the Institu¬ 
tion and ourselves, for we wish not to have The Silent World 
used as a vehicle for slander. 

In our column of “Institution News,” it will be seen that a sad 
calamity has befallen the deaf-mutes of California and the deal- 
mute community at large. Their magnificent and well-arranged 
Institution was totally destroyed by fire on the 17th iust. While we 
sorrow with them in their loss, let us also thank Providence that 
there was no loss of life, which had the fire occurred at night, 
might have been most alarming when we take in consideration the 
condition of the inmates, and the consternation they were thrown 
in during the fire. It is a serious loss to the State. Ihe building 
and its furniture, school apparatus, &c., cost nearly $200,000, 
besides being a great inconvenience to the pupils who were depend¬ 
ent upon it for their education. There is no law allowing the 
expenditure of money, now in the State Treasury or the making of 
any loan by which funds for the replacing of the building could be 
raised. Further it is doubtful whether such money as has been ap¬ 
propriated for the cm rent expenses of the Instiution can be legally 
expended for the support of the pupils elsewhere. Thus it will be 
seen how great is the calamity, yet we hope that California with the 
wealth of her citizens, will not long allow it so; and that should 
the State be unable to make any appropriation for rebuilding some 
of them will come forward and begin a work which would be equal 
to the generosity of the most generous since there is so great a 
need of the Institution. 

Lloyd, the famous map man, who made all the maps for 
General Grant and the Union army, certificates of which he pub¬ 
lished, has just invented a way of getting a relief plate from steel 
so as to print Lloyd’s Map of the American Continent—showing from 


ocean to ocean—on one entire sheet of bank note paper, 40x50 
inches large, on a lightning press, and colored, sized and varnished 
for the wall so as to stand washing, and mailing anywhere in the 
world for 25 cents, or unvarnished for 10 cents. This map shows 
the whole United States and Territories in a group, from survey to 
1875, with a million places on it, such as towns, cities, villages, 
mountains, lakes, rivers, streams, gold mines, railway stations, &c. 
This map should be in every house. Send 25 cents to the Lloyd 
Map Company, Philadelphia, and you will get a copy by return 
mail. 

A BIRTH-DAY PARTY. 

It was a surprise, and the victim was Mr. I. H Benedict, of 
Washington, D. C., the well-known deaf-mute employed in the 
United States Treasury, a graduate of the New York Institution. 
His amiable wife and daughter planned it all, and it was a success 
Mr. Benedict was invited to dine with his friend, Mr. Chas. K. W. 
Strong on the evening of the day, and in his absence the company 
assembled. When he returned he was startled to find his house 
lighted up and a crowd of revellers in possession. But his alarm 
soon gave place to delighted surprise when well-known friends and 
neighbors pressed forward to greet him. His face was a study 
when he was greeted by Mi-. Strong, whom he had left at his house 
but a short time previous, and who, as soon as Mr. Benedict dis¬ 
appeared around the corner, had scuttled in opposite direction and 
got there before him. 

Among those present were President Gallaudet and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Denison, and Miss Gordon from the Institution, Mrs. 
Phelps, and Mrs. Strong, of Washington, Miss Barnard, of George¬ 
town, D. C., Mrs. Munroe, of Albany, N. Y , and her niece, Miss 
Whitney, Miss Stick nay, niece of the Secretary of the Institution, 
Mr. John Donnell, of the Pension Office, Tutor Hotchkiss and 
Messrs. Jones and Gardner from the College. 

The evening was passed pleasantly for’t is seldom that the deaf- 
mutes of Washington get together, and the enjoyment of the eve¬ 
ning was greatly enhanced by an elegant supper, for the excel¬ 
lence of which Mrs. Benedict’s well-known culinary skill is suf¬ 
ficient guarantee. The grace and sincerity with which this lady 
and her daughter dispensed the hospitality of their home was 
another feature that contributed greatly to the pleasure of the guests. 

After all had been put in exceedingly good humor, by the comic 
representations, and then the hero of the day was called out and, 
with the skill of an observant artist, he delineated the dry goods 
clerk, and the old-time doctor, to the great amusement of all who 
had the good fortune to be present. 

Soon thereafter the party broke up, with one wish, that, when 
they are all fifty years old, it may be their fortune to bear their 
years as well as Mr. Benedict, and that they may be blessed with 
as happy a home and as large a circle of friends to give them so 
pleasant a surprise. 

[correspondence.] 

A CONTRADICTION. 

To the Editor of The Silent World: 

Dear Sir : I was greatly surprised to notice in your issue of 
Jan 15th that I had been married to Miss Sarah Fahey on Decem¬ 
ber 16th 1874. The above statement is with out foundation and 
false in every word. Please make a correction in your next issue 
Y ours truly thos. i. Godfrey. 

31 Meeker Are. Brooklyn E. D. 

[The notice of Mr. Godfrey’s marriage was taken from the New 
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York Herald and sent us by a deaf-mute resident of Brooklyn. 
—Ed.] 


THAT APPROPRIATION CONTINUED. 

To the Editors of The Silent World: 

The reply of The Journal of the 14th in regard to my state¬ 
ments in a late number of The Silent World reflecting on its 
new departure shows that it was fuli of spleen. It only abused 
me personally and also maligned my statements, which I believe 
are correct in every respect, as false, from beginning to end. 

Indeed, it has been positively contradictory of itself. 

Let me illustrate: since it denied my assertions from beginning 
to end it must logically follow that The Journal had quit the State 
subsidy, and that it had continued to distribute copies free among 
the New York deaf-mute residents, as heretofore, instead of receiv¬ 
ing subscription money from them as charged in my statements. 

There was a notice in the previous numbers of The Journal, 
when owned by Mr. Humphries that it shall be distributed free to 
the New York deaf-mutes, but now it has dropped the announce¬ 
ment. 

With the least possible offence, for the sake of truth, I am 
compelled to return The Journal the same compliment paid to the 
editor of The Silent World, for my personal abuse, that it is a 
“contemptible business” for the Proprietor, well known as a man of 
ample means, to receive the State subsidy and beg for subscription 
moneys from the New York deaf-mutes. 

Yours truly, joiin emory. 

Philadelphia , Jan. 25th, 1875. 


A DEAF-MUTE I ESTIVAL. 

The Social Party of the “Silent Union,” a deaf-mute organization 
in this city, at Howard Hall, on Wednesday night last, was quite 
a success. Indeed, it could not well be otherwise, considering the 
interest manifested therein by the deaf-mutes and their friends 
which last gave many a substantial evidence of their desire for a 
satisfactory issue. The rooms of the “Union,’-’at No. 246 1-2 Essex 
Street, were open all day and formed a rendezvous for the numerous 
mutes from out-of-town, who came in at intervals. The stage 
and its appointments were well gotten up, the scenery being the 
property of the manager, Mr. P. W. Packard. The programme 
was varied and well carried out. It consisted of five good tableaux, 
interspersed with juggling feats, lights and heavy balancing, and 
Chinese dancing, by H. E. Coffin of this city; and the Farce, (in 
pantomime) entitled, “Box and Cox,” with P. W. Packard as Cox, 
William M. Chamberlain as Box, and Miss A. L. Hartshorn as 
Mrs. Bouncer. The several parts were well sustained and the per¬ 
formance elicited roars of laughter from the audience. 

At the conclusion of the stage part of the business, a bountiful 
collation was served, to which all did ample justice. The hall was 
then cleared and the time, till five o’clock, was devoted to social 
intercourse, games, and amusements. 

About seventy-five mutes were present, some from quite a 
distance, and about the same number of hearing friends, making 
the occcsion a very pleasant one for all concerned. 

The rooms of the “Union” are well supplied with books and the 
daily and weekly papers, mostly through the liberality of friends 
and publishers, and offer every facility for passing a pleasant eve¬ 
ning to those who are unavoidably more or less isolated from their 
fellows, and these facilities are freely availed of by the twenty or 
more mutes in the city and vicinity and by transient visitors 
thereto .—Salem [Mass.) Register, Jan. 25th. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. Barnum C. Cross, whose marriage we noted in our last 
issue, has moved from La Porte to Tipton, Indiana. 

Mr. Edward C. Ould, employed by the Seth Thomas Clock 
Company at Thomaston, Conn., has moved to Ansonia, Conn. 

Miss Alice J. Cornell, for many years, matron in the Wiscon¬ 
sin and Ohio Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, was married on 
the 14th inst. at Columbus, Ohio, to Mr. Henry Bisliop, of Decatur, 
Illinois. 

Mr. W. S. Cooper, of Paris, Texas, who has been travelling 
through Northern Texas for his health, has returned home without 
the expected benefits of the trip. He has been our sympathy and 
hope that his health may soon be restored. 

Mr. Marcus H. Kerr, our whilom artist, threatens to come 
out with an illustrated paper called the Deaf-mute Wolverine, 
albeit it is in the dim future. The Advance had better look to its 
laurels .—Michigan Deaf->mde Mirror. There seems to be no end 
of starting deaf-mute newspapers. 

Mr. Horace G. Moody and wife, graduates of the American 
Asylum, are living on a small farm near Lebanon Centre, Maine. 
Three years since when they bought the farm, it was much neglected 
but they have since improved it and their prospects of coming crops 
are not moody, but bright. They have three children, hearing and 
speaking boys. 

Mr. Dunbar Jack, a graduate of the American Asylum in 1864, 
three years since, went into the northern part of Maine, with a view 
of making his home in the forests. He procured a grant of a piece 
of wild land containing about one hundred acres; here in spite of 
the loneliness of the forests, he with his trusty rifle remained for 
almost two years. During the winter he was occupied in trapping 
minks, otters, and other fur bearing animals from the sale of their 
fur he managed to support himself, but in the summer he was 
entirely unable to stand the constant presentation of long bills of 
the forest-mosquitoes, so he took a bee line for civilized regions. 
He is now content with his every day duties in the Belfast (Maine) 
Shoe Factory. 

Mr. Thomas L. Brown, one of the teachers in the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, in this City, spent a short 
time last week, and the first of this week, among the deaf-mutes at 
Jackson. On Christmas evening he lectured on Laurent Clerc, the 
father of deaf-mute instruction in this country. Saturday evening 
he organized a Christian Association among the deaf and dumb, of 
which two graduates of the Flint Institution were elected officers. 
On Saturday evening he conducted religious services in the sign- 
language in one of the churches. Mr. A. W. Mann conducted 
services in Detroit also, on Sunday evening. Thus the Flint Insti¬ 
tution is shedding its influence and its light into different parts of 
the State, wherever the children of silence are congregated .—Flint 
Globe, Jan. 5th. 

The young man who pays his attention to dumb belles is in no 
danger of being discarded 

Philosophers say that shutting the eyes makes the hearing more 
acute. Perhaps this is the reason some people closes theirs in 
church during the preaching. It might be well for our deaf readers 
to try the experiment. 

A New Jersey paper has the following bright paragraph: 
! A deaf man, named Taff,’ was run down by a passenger train 
and killed, on Wednesday morning. He was injured in a similar 
way about a year ago. 
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A DEAF-MUTE SUPERINTENDENT. 

In the National Baptist, Dr. Dobbs tells of visiting a Sunday 
School which moved on so smoothly, so silently and so studiously 
that he tried to express the admiration to the Superintendent. That 
official quietly shook his head and lilting a little slate, wrote upon 
it, to the v : sitor’s astonishment, “I am a deaf.mute.” The doctor 
turned to his friend for an explanation. They had been talked 
to death, he said, in substance, by previous superintendents. It 
seemed impossible for an average gentleman to avoid the error, so 
they chose a mute who is an accomplished Christian gentleman. 
But they chiefly changed their mode of death. It was Falstaff’s 
choice rather “to be eaten to death with rust, than worn to pieces 
with perpetual motion.”— Springfield [Mass.) Republican. 

COLLEGE RECORD. 

Wanted a Reliable Local. 

On account of ill-health, Master Abram Frantz has gonehome. 

The new houses for Professors Fay and Denison are progressing 
favorably towards completion. 

If we mistake not, Mr. D. A. Simpson makes his debut as a corre¬ 
spondent. See Michigan Deaf-mute Mirror, Jan. 22th. 

Lester Goodman, of Chicago, Ill., is the name of the latest student. 
If he was not so young his name would be very appropriate (?) 

The New York Herald (Daily) and the new illustrated magazine, The 
National have been been added to the papers of the Reading Room. 

Mr. Ballard was lately detained in Baltimore for some days by a 
severe cold which, under theskillful treatment of his amiable wife, was 
not as bad as it might have been. 

The Sunday School Library has been enlarged by a new addition of 
books, among them are “The Story ofa very bad Boy" and the “William 
Henry Letters” which are the quite popular with the students. 

In the last number of The Silent World, we erroneously stated 
the object of the conference of Principals Peetand Stone, and President 
Gallaudet. They met on business relating to The Annals and to make 
arrangements for the Centennial at Phil adelphia, in 1876. 

The students occupying the lower floors of the College who have been 
complaining of the poor quality of the gas lately ceased to do so there 
being none to complain of, and they have since discussed the luxury, 
our grandfathers enjoyed while studying by candle-light. 

Sunday January 10th the weather was the coldest, the audience the 
slimmest and the collector the smallest of any of the monthly concerts 
since the opening of the school year, yet curious as it may be the col¬ 
lection was the largest. Master Kohl feels quite proud of the audience’s 
liberality. 

Every one from President Gallaudet down, has been enjoying the 
luxury of skating afforded by the recent cold weather. Thus far no 
serious accidents incident to the sport have happened, excepting the 
breaking through of Tutors Hotchkiss and Draper. They both being 
rather light their mishap a almost deterred Young Jones from ventu¬ 
ring. 

INS T1TUTION NEWS. 


We had holidays on Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year’s Day. 
In the evening of each, the boys and girls mingled with each other 
socially and passed the time very pleasantly. There was no tree or 
any other extraordinary feature on Christmas. Many of the pupils 
received packages of presents from their homes. Among Old Santa 
Claus’s gifts to the teachers found on the table, were two immense 
collars and they were immediately donned by their recepients which 
caused much merriment. 

The coldest snap I ever felt in Iowa took place last week. It lasted 
for several days and the therometer was about twenty degrees below 
zero at an average. Frozen ears and noses were common. In my 
opinion the mutes of Iowa are the most sober in the United States. So 
far I have not heard ofa single mute drunkard in the state. A saloon 
keeper once told one of our officers that the mutes seemed to have a 
strong aversion to saloons for he never once saw a mute in his. 

Mr. Talbot is fast recovering from the oft'ect of his late accident, but 
it is thought he may not be able to lecture on Sundays again during 
this term. K - 

Council Bluffs , Jan. 18 tli, 1875. 


MARYLAND. 

We had ten days vacation during the holidays which most of the 
pupils went home to spend among their friends and relatives and 
according to all accounts they had a merry Christmas. But those that 
remained behind—about 20— were not forgotten. For their entertain¬ 
ment a large Christmas tree was erected in the Chapel which was 
magnificently ornamented and, stimulated by the liberality of certain 
citizen of Frederick and Baltimore, bore “all manner of fruit,’’ enough 
to supply each with several presents and in this respect they were 
better remembered than some who went home. 

One of the boys while out sleighing, at home, had the misfortune to 
upset the sleigh, throwing all out and breaking his brother’s leg while 
he who Avas the cause of the unlucky accident, as is generally the case 
escaped with a few slight bruises. 

Another little fellow secured the measles as a New Y’ear’s gift and 
brought them here but he soon became tired of remaining in exclusive 
possession of them and has been distributing them around among the 
boys pretty freely. So far none of the girls have got them and they 
say they don’t envy the boys in their possession, but no doubt they 
will come in for their share soon. 

All but one or two pupils, who are detained at home by sickness, 
have returned. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the Board ol Directors was held here 
on the 14th. 

Mr. Edward Stone, principal of the Hartford Institution (Asylum?) 
was here a few days ago. 

“Old Prob,” has been rather stingy of snow this season in this latitude 
and the pupils are beginning to fear they will be disappointed in their 
annual sleigh ride, but they still hope he will remember them. Perhaps 
he will if you will kindly take this up to his office and show it to him. 
You might as it is only a step around the corner for you. mac. 

Frederick, Jan loth. 

The regular quarterly meet ing of the Board of Directors of the Mary¬ 
land Deaf and Dumb Institution was held to-day, and attended by 
Messrs. A. Fuller Crane, Enoch Pratt, Wm.R. Barry, Henry Baker, 
James Blair, Dr. Fx. Schley, Geo. Markell, George R. Dennis, Wm. J. 
Ross, Wm. H. Falconer, John PI. Williams,and Captain PI. Clay Naill. 

The reports of the Executive and Building Committees, Treasurer 
and Principal, which were submitted, all evince a highly flourishing 
condition of the Institution. Mr. Barry, of Baltimore, was elected a 
member of the Executive Committee, vice Geo. R. Dennis, elected 
Treasure in place of Major L. J. Brengle, deceased. The annual report 
of the Principal, Prof. C. W. Ely, shows an attendance during the past 
year of one hundred and four pupils, distributed as follov's: Baltimore 
city 53, Washington county 12. Carroll 6, Baltimore 5, Allegany, P’red- 
erick and Cecil each 3, Caroline, Harford, Queen Annie’s, Talbot and 
Worcester each 2. Dorchester, Howard, Kent, Montgomery, Prince 
George’s and Wicomico each 1. The States of Delaware, Virginia and 
Iowa send one. 

An explanation of the mode of instruction is given at considerable 
length in the report, and also a list of the studies pursued, with the 
names of some ol the text-books, the object being to give a more 
intelligent idea of what is aimed at and accomplished in the Institution 
The shoe-shop attached to the Institution is in a thriving condition, 
almost paying its Avay. The legacy left a short time since by Mrs. 
Joanna Bitzenburger, of this county, has been applied by the board 
to the purchase of philosophical apparatus, and thus the Institution is 
well provided in this respect. The north wing of the building is nearly 
completed, and it is thought will be ready lor occupancy about the 1st 
of June .—Baltimore Sun, Jan. loth. 

HARTFORD. 

Since writing last two deaths have occured in the Asylum to sadden 
us all, and fill loving hearts with sorrow. Miss Julia Sweet, one of our 
teachers of articulation, Avas taken sick and after a little over a AVeek’s 
illness, died, on the morning of Dec. 22nd. The funeral services AVere 
held in the parlors of the Asylum, the Rev. J. H. Twichell, pastor of 
the Asylum Hill Congregational Church officiating, and Prof. David E. 
Bartlett interpreting Avith his graphic and impressive signs. The 
remains were taken to her native place, Woodstock, Vermont, for 
interment. 

We miss our fellow laborer in our difficult but noble Avork ; a teacher 
in articulation, she was faithful and painstaking, careful and patient: 
having thoroughly mastered Prof. Bell’s system of Visible Speech, her 
loss is the more deepiy felt. Her pupils mourn her death for she had 
endeared herself to them by her kindness, and to all by her amiable 
disposition. 

The second death on Jan 2nd was of a pupil, who entered last Fall, 
Branch Blodgett, about fifteen years old from Vermont, near the Canada 
line. During the lew months he had been under instruction, he had 
shown an aptitude for learning, and a pleasant and obedient disposi- 
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tion that promised well for the future. But after only a week’s illness 
he was called to leave this school and to enter a heavenly one wher» 
his tongue would be loosed and his ears unstopped. 

Both these deaths were from typhoid fever. Two or three other cases 
occurred but they yielded readily to treatment. No cause for the disease 
can be discovered. The best sanitary precautions possible are taken 
in the management of the Asylum. As there were many like cases, in 
the city at the same time, we infer that the disease did not originate 
here. 

The pupils had their usual party Christmas and New Year’s evenings. 
These social gatherings are looked forward to with pleasure many 
weeks in advance. The boys wonder whom among the girls they will 
ask to promenade with them, on the important occasion. Some profess 
to not care and declare themselves independent. Sometimes four boys 
will sit down to a game of dominoes agreeing that the one who loses 
the most will ask for the promenade that girl which the others decide 
he must. This causes fun for all but the loser. The girls wonder who 
of the boys will ask them and decide before hand to whom they will 
say “No,” and to whom they will give the pleasure of society for the 
time. Then when the evening comes the boys put an extra polish on 
their shoes, part their hair extra straight, brush it extra neat, put on 
their finest suits and most resplendent neckties and, some bashful, 
some bold and self-confident, make their advance to the young misses j 
and ladies, with their ribbons, and bows and the little dainty vani- 1 
ties of the toilet so dear to the female heart and so dazzling to the male, 
the girls seem transformed in the eyes of the boys, from thechrysalides 
of the school-room to the butterflies of society. 

All the games that will interest the young ones are indulged in. 
Dancing is loved by many, and lookers-on enjoy it as well as the 
dancers themselves. Refreshments for all terminate the social 
enjoyment. 

At the New Year’s party, there were present a number who are dear to 
the graduates of the Asylum and the deaf-mute world. Rev. Wm. W. 
Turner, our former principal, who had a pleasant and facetious word 
for all, seemed in excellent spirits, for it was his seventy-fifth 
birthday and also the anniversary of his wedding. 

Mrs. White and Mrs. T. H. Gallaudet. looking as motherly as ever; 
and many distinguished visitors not so well known, whose interest in 
the deaf-mutes induced them to come. Mr. Turner wound up the 
pleasure of the evening with a humorous story delivered in signs. 
He represented a boy getting hisfish pole; digging worms andgoing to 
the nearest brook. Suddenly, the boy sees a wonderful sight in the 
grass, a big black snake with two legs sticking out of his mouth. The 
boy is petrified with astonishment; by and by he discovered that the 
snake is attempting to swallow a frog, who naturally objects—and 
seems to say—“Thus far and no farther.” The snake is soon scared by 
the boy and crawls off to the brook, but a whack with the pole breaks 
his back and he writhes in agony, at this juncture Mr Frog gets out of 
his mouth, dives and swims a few feet off, then comes up turns round 
and calmly surveys the situation. He expresses his feelings by putting 
his fore-foot to his nose and waving his toes in the air, while the snake 
writhes out of sight. It is needless to say that at this point the story 
brought down the house. 

We are enjoj ing coasting, every one who owns a sled, is out with it 
“Double rippers” are made by the boys who display much mechanical 
skill, and are rewarded for their labor by fine sport. We envy those 
boys in some of the Western Institutions, who can share their coasting 
with the girls, Western ideas of decorum do not forbid what is tabooed 
by city “Aristocratic” notions of propriety. There are roses to be 
gathered in January, as well as June—in June they are worn in the 
hair or on the bosom,—in January on both cheeks. 

A surprise party of over a dozen assembled the other day at the 
residence of Mr. Peleg II. Slocum, with a bountiful supply of good 
things. It was composed principally of mutes living in Hartford. To 
get up an appetite coasting in the beautiful moonlight was indulged in 
for over an hour. Even Grandmother Gallaudet, took a slide, to renew 
her youth, and the young ladies could not help wanting “just one more’ 
all the time. After this sport, an attack on the refreshments began, en¬ 
livened by side skirmishes of wit, humor and funny stories or anecdotes 
of “auld lang syne.” One of the company gave the impression that the 
cider hadruminto his feet, he was solively and danced so bewitchingly 
on rising from the table. But the cider was not to be mentioned to 
outsiders. 

Our Principal returned Monday from a week’s absence, visiting the 
Institutions in New York, Philadelphia, Washington and Frederick- 
He entertained the pupils over an hour, with a very interesting account 
of what he had seen. 

At present the classes are being examined and give a good showing 
This examination is not as full as the next one at the close of the term 
in June, will be. w. l. b. 

Hartford, Jan. 21, 1875. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Shortly after four o’clock in the afternoon, people who were looking 
across the Bay from San Francisco observed dense clouds of smoke 
arising from the buildi ng of the Deaf and Dumb and Blind Institution 
at Berkeley—a very conspicuous structure, even at that distance, with, 
its commanding situaiion. The same ominous appearances were 
noticeable from Oakland. As the evening shadows deepened, flames 
were observable, in lurid volume, encircling the whole fabric, and 
leaping upwards from the roof fiercely. The fire was of no ordinary 
dimensions, and to save the building was an evident impossibility, as 
the distance from the centre of Oakland is four miles, and the various 
engine companies that were immediately on the way, at a furious 
gallop, necessarily occupied fifteen or twenty minutes in reaching the 
spot. Not fewer than a thousand persons poured out of Oakland in 
buggies and carriages and by the streetcars, all eager to render assistance 
and people resident in the vicinity, including a large number of 
University students, also rushed to the Asylum grounds. Much con¬ 
sternation prevailed among the inmates at the outset of the fire, and 
it was long before the terror into which they were thrown was subdued 
but happily all escaped, and none of them were even injured. The 
employees of whom there is a considerable number, fared equally 
ortunately. Extremely rapid in its work of destruction, the conflagra¬ 
tion forbade hope of saving any thing beyond light articles of furniture 
on the lower floor, and even the personal effects of the pupils and the 
employees were swept away by the all-devouring flames. 

I Mr. Wilkinson, the Principal, while at the front or west side of the 
| building, noticed smoke floating in the air, and on going to the rear 
| perceived fire issuing from under the eaves of t he gothic roof. In two 
! minutes thereafter flames were issuing from the cupola, and from 
under the roof the whole extent of the building, and in ten minutes 
thereafter the entire roof burst into a mass of flame. It being Sunday* 
some of the teachers and attendants were absent, and the attention of 
those present was at once directed to getting the almost helpless 
inmates of the Asylum, out ofdanger. The blind ones heard the cry of 
fire, but not knowing where the danger lay, stood screaming for 
assistance, while the deaf-mutes, perceiving that some unusual agita¬ 
tion pervaded the others, were unable to discover what the matter was 
The pupils had just had dinner,and mostof them were in the dormito¬ 
ries in the upper story. A few minutes sufficed to get all the unfortu¬ 
nates to aplace of safety; but during those few minutes the fire spread so 
rapidly that it was impossible for those who had brought the childreu 
out, to again reach the second story, and no single thing contained 
therein was saved. A few benches, chairs, maps, globes, etc., which 
were in the school-room on the first floor, comprise all that remains of 
the once beautiful Asylum. Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson saved just the 
clothing on their persons. 

When The Call , reporter left the scene, at o’clock, the destruction 
of the wood-work of the building was complete. Only the stone walls, 
of the building were standi ng—a ghastly ruin. Of the origin of the fire, 
It is impossible to form a plausible conjecture at present. There was 
no fire in the building after 12 o’clock that day, save in the grate of the 
parlor occupied by the Principal. Tne remainder of the edifice was 
heated by steam, supplied from an adjoining building, which, being to 
the windward of the Asylum, was not burned. Mr. Wilkinson’s state¬ 
ment is embodied above, and further than this he knows nothing. An 
employee of the establishment said the first fire he saw was in the ceil¬ 
ing of Mr. Wilkinson’s parlor, which he endeavored to combat with an 
extinguisher; but he stated that at this time he plainly heard the roar¬ 
ing of the flames in the space between the upper floor and the pitched 
roof. It seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that the conflagra¬ 
tion originated either from a flaw in the chimney ofMr. Wilkinson’s 
parlor or that some one had access to the large open space between 
the upper ceiling and the roof, and either carelessly or maliciously 
caused the fire. 

Thesituation of the pupils, thus rudely thrown out from their com¬ 
fortable home, was indeed pitiable, as those who could see stood gaz¬ 
ing upon the destruction of their loved abode. But the ralief for then- 
distress soon arrived. The large boarding house at the University 
offered to provide for twenty girls, and the Rev. Mr. Hamilton brought 
a message from Mr. McClure, of McClure’s College, requesting that all 
the boys be sent to him till other arrangements could be made. 

Every pupil and every teacher, so far as could be learned, lost every¬ 
thing except the clothing they wore, and to many of them this loss is 
very serious. But the good people of California, outof their abundance, 
will make them whole in this respect. There were ninety in the insti¬ 
tution, and some twenty employes. 

To-day the Superintendent will procure temporaary quarters for the 
unfortunates under his charge, either in Oakland or San Francisco 
where they will have to remain until'the meeting of the Legislature, 
one year hence, unless some of our wealthy citizens advance the money 
to commence rebuilding at once, trusting to the honestly of the Legis¬ 
lature to reimburse them. There was not a dollar of insurance on the 
the building or its contents. 
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The children were conveyed in separate parties some to McClure’s 
Academy, others to the University near by and others to private 
residences. Offers for shelter for the children Aere freely made on all 
hands. But little furniture was saved from the first story. All above 
was burned. The shops near the main building were uninjured, and 
the children were first placed in them. The fire originated from sparks 
from the kitchen chimney, and the flames spread with such rapidity 
that nothing could be done by the officers towards saving the building’ 
About seven o’clock, after the wooden-work had been destroyed, the 
outer and inner stone walls fell one after another. 

The loss of furniture is estimated at about $20,000, not including the 
splendid organ, which, of course, could not be saved. The children were 
much excited, and had the fire occurred at. night the loss of life would 
have been terrible. 

The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and theBlind, situated at the 
base of the Foot hills, four and a half miles north ofJOakland, and in 
immediate proximity lo the State U niversety, was originally located 
iu San Francisco. It was started and sustained through the exertions 
of benevolent women. The school was opened April 30, 1860. As the 
Institution grew in numbers, State aid was obtained, and in 1865 the 
necessity forthe Institution had increased to such a degree as to justify 
its entire organization under State auspices. 

The ground was broken June 29 1867, and the corner-stone was laid 
September 26th, of the same year, and the new building was occupied 
for school purposes October 20,1869. 

The Institution was built of stone—three stories in height—having a 
total frontageof 264 feet, a depth ofl40 feet, and the height to the top of 
the spire was 160 feet. It was admirably planned for the purpose of 
such an establishment. The whole cost of the building, grounds, shops, 
heaticg apparatus, laundry, aud fhe furniture, was 8180,000. The 
Institution had a capacity for 150, and at the time of the fire there were 
91 pupils .—San Francisco Morning Call , Jan \%th. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

Soap and water are the best material for cleaning jewelry. 

The most important part of every man’s education is that which 
he gives himself. 

Knowledge is a shelter and necessary retreat for us in an advanced 
age; and if we do not plant it while young will give us no shade 
when are grow old. 

The best way to avoid water pipes freezing and bursting is to 
have a cock in thecellar, by which the water can be turned off 
from the entire house. 

A Californian puts in a good word for John Chinaman on the 
grounds that he has never been known to become a book canvasser 
or a life insurance agent. 

Cultivate a consideration for the feelings of other people if you 
would not have your own injured. Those who complain most are 
those who abuse themselves and others oftenest. 

It was recently noted that a Massachusetts town sent off nearly 
twice as many letters on Monday morning as on any other day, 
showing how people employ themselves during Sunday. 

The Massachusetts Dental Society has passed resolution, 
emphatically condemning the use of chloroform as an anesthetic* 
and declaring any member administering it liable to expulsion. 

Ttis said that charcoal will fatten fowls and at the same time 
give the meat improved tenderness and flavor. Pulverize and 
mix with the food. A turkey requires about a gill a day. 

An elevated purpose is a good and ennobling thing, but we 
cannot begin at the top of it. We must work up to it by the often 
difficult path of daily duty—of daily duty always carefully 
performed. 

As a young lady was passing around the contribution box a 
a charity fair, she came to a rich man, noted for his miserly dis¬ 
position, who curtly said to her: “I have nothing.” “Then take 
something,” she replied, extending the box towards him ; “you know 
I’m begging for the poor.” 

In a volume of the WotIdngrnan’s Gazette, published at Wood- 
stock, Vt., in 1831, occurs the following marriage notice: “In 
Huntington, Vt., March 13, by Elder Huntley, Leonard Hamlin, a 
young mechanic, aged 23 years, to Widow Burlingim, aged 40. 
She is sister to Hamlin’s grandfather’s wife. By marriage with 
this widow, this young man has become brother to his grandfather 
and uncle to his father and mother.” 


A Western paper thinks it absurd to talk about the reckless 
extravagance of the American people, when a Chicago man worked 
all day to clean a tliree-cent postage stamp so that he might use it 
again. 

A Frenchman’s idea of rheumatism and gout: Place your joint 
in a vice, turn the screw until you can bear it no longer ; that gives 
you an idea of rheumatism, now give the instrument one more 
turn and you have the gout.” 

An amatory chap in Mount Vernon, Ill. published a “personal” 
•eliciting correspondence with “young, cultured ladies.” But the 
type fiend set it up colored ladies, and now that young man has 
got his hands full of business. 

Garments may be rendered waterproof, says the English 
Mechanic, by immersing them for twenty-four hours in a solution 
made by dissolving one ounce of alum and two ounces of sugar of 
lead in a gallon of pure rain water. 

Paris, itis estimated, contains 120,000 women who are dependent 
upon their needle for support. The highest rate of pay is about 
79 cents per day, while the average pay, when fully employed, is 
not over 24 cents for twelve hours’ work. 

A canal of twenty-three miles was wanted in China in 1825. 
Only six weeks were given in which to dig it, though it went 
through great forests and over extensive marshes. Twenty 
thousand men worked u])on it night and day, and over 7,000 died 
of fatigue. 

To wash cali co without fading, infuse 3 gills of salt in 4 
quarts of water- Put in the calico while the solution is hot, 
and leave until the latter is cold. It is said that in this way 
the colors are rendered permanent and will not fade by sub 
sequent washing. 

The heirs of M. Guizot have just desisted from the judicial 
proceedings instituted by the deceased to be allowed to restore to 
the Empress Eugenie a sum of 50,000 francs, lent (or rather given) 
by the late Emperor to M. Gillaume Guizot in a moment of 
pecuniary embarrassment. 

A Scotchman, 80 years old, and nearly deaf, was naturalized 
recently in Kaysville, Utah, the Judge decending to shout his 
interrogatories into the old man’s ear. When asked if he intended 
to obey the laws, he answered, in his native Scotch dialect that 
“it wasna worth while for him tae daeoteerwise noo.” 

One of the oddest of sensations is said to be that of being low¬ 
ered a distance of fifteen hundred feet into a mine, The great 
length of cable allows a spring of a foot or more upon the slighest 
movement in the basket, and W. J. Florence, who has just had 
the experience in Nevada, says it feels like being a ball at the end 
of a rubber a ring. 

A citizen of Hartford. Conn., has a Bartlett pear tree which is 
a natural barometer. On one side of the tree is a crack or seam 
extending to the ground, a distance of about six feet. In winter 
the seam opens or partly shuts, according to the temperature, while 
in the summer it closes tightly. Friday morning, when the 
thermometer marked zero, the crevice opened fully half an inch; 
but Saturday morning, with the thermometer at 20 degrees, it had 
closed to one quarter of an inch. In extremely cold weather this 
summer-tight seam will open an inch. 

A singular experiment has been in operation at the works of 
Brown & Co., Sheffield, England. A revolving disc, made from a 
rail-saw with all its teeth cut off, was mounted on a spindle, and 
driven at nearly 3,000 revolutions a minute. The disc being 3 feet in 
diameter, at the rate of running its circumferential velocity was over 
5 miles per minute. Steel rails forced against the edge of the disc 
while in motion were rapidly cut through, appearing to melt before 
it and giving off an abundance of sparks. After cutting five rails, 
the disc itself was not sensibly elevated in temperature. 

According to the American Manufacturer, the six largest steam 
ships in the world are the Great Eastern, owned by the Interna¬ 
tional Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company, 674 feet 
long, 77 feet broad ; the City of Peking, some months ago launched 
on the Delaware river for the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
6,000 tuns, 423 feet long, 48 feet broae ; the Liguria, of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, 4,820 tuns, 460 feet long, 45 feet 
broad ; the Rrittanic, of the White Star line, 4,700 tons, 455 feet 
long, 45 feet broad ; the City of Richmond, of the Inman line, 4,600 
tons, 453.1 feet long, 43 feet broad ; and the Bothnia, of theCunard 
line, 4,500 tons, 425 feet long, 42£ feet broad. 





